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WILLIAM L. BRYAN, PH.D. 
President of Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 



There are those who believe that the 
university threatens to destroy the 
church. There are enemies of the 
church who believe this and rejoice. 
There are churchmen who believe it 
with dread. Men speaking within the 
university, they say, are attacking 
every namable faith which the church 
has cherished. If as churchmen we 
believed this, what could we do? We 
could not kill the university — a world- 
wide institution supported by all civil- 
ized peoples and governments. We 
could not halter the university. There 
is no power in the world today strong 
enough to suppress the freedom of teach- 
ing. We could not completely shield 
our own children from university in- 
fluences. Our children by thousands are 
in the universities of Europe and 
America. For higher professional edu- 
cation they must go there. They are 
learning to be lawyers, doctors, engi- 
neers, teachers, what not, and the 
philosophy of life dominant in the uni- 
versity is fused together with the pro- 
fessional knowledge by which they are 
to earn a living. And if the future 
ministers are most of them not in the 
university, but in the protected church 
college and the protected theological 
seminary, the future professors in the 
church college and in the theological 
seminary are in the university. There 
is no alleged heresy in the university 
which cannot be found among the 



teachers in the schools established by the 
church. What Oxford or Berlin or 
Harvard or Madison is saying today is 
presently heard in your theological 
school and then in your pulpit and then 
from your missionary in China. If as 
churchmen we had the belief that the 
university is as dangerous to the church 
as some of its friends and foes think, 
I know of nothing we could do except to 
deal with the university itself as the most 
important mission field in the world. 
For what can it profit the church to send 
men and money to the ends of the un- 
civilized earth if she is to be beaten at 
home? Ideas which have had their 
day and been beaten in the capitals 
of civilization are on the way to extinc- 
tion everywhere. The old Roman reli- 
gion died away first in the capitals and 
then in the outlying villages, so that the 
name villager became the name of a 
believer in the dying religion. Our reli- 
gion will suffer the same fate if it is beaten 
in the universities, which are the capitals 
of our intellectual life, if it is beaten in 
the minds of its own children. If, there- 
fore, as churchmen we had the belief that 
the life of the church is indeed threatened 
by the university, we must face about 
from China and send our strongest men 
to make a last desperate fight at the 
gates of the universities, so as to rescue, 
if possible, some of our own children. 

For my part, however, I do not believe 
that the university threatens to destroy 
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the church, nor that the church must fight 
for its life against the university. I 
believe something radically different from 
this. By way of historic background for 
the view which I would present, I wish to 
recall in a few words the relation between 
the ancient Hebrew religion and the 
civilizations which surrounded it. 

The Hebrew met Egypt, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, Rome — all the ancient 
civilizations. On every side he met 
nations stronger than his own. Every- 
where he met handicrafts, arts, sciences, 
philosophies more highly developed than 
his own. Everywhere he met religions 
whose wealth, whose temples, whose 
priestly hierarchies, whose multitudes of 
worshipers might well have driven him 
to such despair as Elijah felt when he 
fled before Jezebel to Horeb. What 
then seemed impossible has happened. 
All those great hostile nations have 
perished. The Jew alone survives. But 
this is not the greatest wonder. The 
greatest wonder is that those religions 
have utterly perished, so that none of 
them has left upon the earth one living 
worshiper, while yet the idea and the 
passion which possessed Elijah, as he 
stood alone in Horeb, is shared by mil- 
lions of men among the dominant races 
of the world. 

How did this thing happen? 

There were Jews who thought that 
their victory could come only by con- 
quest of the world. It came not so. 
They never conquered any great nation. 

There were Jews who thought that 
their salvation depended upon the suc- 
cessful defense of Jerusalem and the 
temple. But in truth every major 
nation of antiquity took Jerusalem and 
worked its will upon Mt. Zion. 



There were Jews who believed that 
they could survive defeat, survive cap- 
tivity, survive the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, if only they could keep intact 
the citadel of the Jewish mind, if only 
they could resist and exclude foreign 
ideas. The alien wife, the alien rite, 
the alien customs, the alien learning — 
these were the mortal dangers. They 
would shut the gates of Jerusalem against 
Nebuchadnezzar and against Alexan- 
der, but with more desperate resolution 
they would shut the Jewish mind 
against the ideas of Babylon and of 
Athens. 

But these defenders of the faith 
proved to be mistaken also. There 
were Jews indeed in every age who lost 
their religion and their nationality by 
succumbing to foreign influences. But 
the Jewish people did not so. The 
Jewish people, taking two thousand 
years of their history as a whole, met 
the ideas of the non- Jewish world, not 
to exclude, but to comprehend them, to 
master and utilize them, to make those 
ideas enter into the service of the greater 
idea which they believed themselves to 
possess. 

There are two marks of a great 
man and a great people. One is to be a 
great borrower. The other is to con- 
vert what is borrowed into new and 
greater creations. Shakespeare bor- 
rowed from all the world, took what he 
would, and then gave back, not the bor- 
rowed fragments, but the glorious chil- 
dren of his own genius. Rome, says 
Montaigne, borrowed ideas of govern- 
ment, of politics from all sides among 
the peoples that she conquered, and 
then fused these into her own incom- 
parable system of jurisprudence. In 
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like manner the Jewish people borrowed 
from every civilization that they 
touched. They went as captives again 
and again and never came back empty- 
handed. It is matter for controversy, 
matter for difficult historical study, just 
what the Jews got from Babylon, from 
Egypt, from Persia, from Greece, and the 
rest. But whatever the Jewish people 
borrowed anywhere, one thing stands 
sure: they met the borrowed ideas 
with a deep-lying idea of their own, so 
great that it could digest and assimilate 
and utilize and dominate all that they 
borrowed. 

What was the deep-lying, victorious 
idea and passion of the Jew at his best ? 

It was the idea of a God who is 
righteous. 

It was the idea of a God who demands 
that I shall be righteous. 

It was the idea of a God whose su- 
preme purpose is to create a free and 
righteous community. 

A man who looks out of a heart pos- 
sessed of such an idea as that is not 
afraid of any other idea in the world. 

Moses was not afraid of Egypt. He 
was not afraid of the learning of Egypt. 
He met it by comprehending it. He 
used it. He made it help Israel to 
freedom. But that which lifted Moses 
out of fear into mastery was his vision 
at the burning bush — was the com- 
pulsion of that Voice which said. "Go 
set my people free." 

Paul was not afraid of Caesar, nor 
yet of Athens. He was not afraid of the 
Greek learning, though it was then as 
dominant in the things of the intellect as 
Caesar was dominant in politics and 
war. Paul met the philosophy of his 
time by comprehending it, and he 



swung his conception of that philosophy 
into a mighty argument for his own 
faith. That which lifted Paul above 
confusion from the Greek philosophies, 
that which lifted him above the fear of 
Athens as above the fear of Caesar, was 
the memory of a Voice which called to 
him out of the fire and sent him on the 
eternal mission of making men righteous 
and free. 

Men of the church, there are some 
among you, ministers and laymen, who 
are like Moses and Paul in mastery of the 
learning of your time. There are some 
among you who in one or another field 
have met the university and have com- 
prehended it. You have the scholar's 
secret that the learning of the university 
is not perfect, is never perfect, is always 
changing in small and great. You are 
not frightened by each new revolu- 
tionary pronouncement in the name 
of scholarship, because you have seen so 
many pronouncements quickly lost and 
forgotten. You realize that the body 
of learning is a living whole, growing 
through the centuries, forever casting 
off the less perfect and treasuring the 
more perfect. And you trust that 
this great world-growth which runs 
back to Archimedes and Pythagoras 
and the forgotten scholars of Egypt 
and Babylon is on the way to more and 
more of truth and worth for men. You 
who have done this stand before the 
university without hostility and without 
fear, rejoicing always in the triumph 
of the truth. But some of you who 
understand the university have also had 
a greater fortune. You have heard the 
Voice from the fire, the Voice that spoke 
to Moses and Paul. That Voice has 
saved your life. It has saved you from 
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the damnation of doubting whether any- 
thing in or out of the university is funda- 
mentally worth while. It has brought 
you the salvation of believing that it is 
worth while for a man to work in or out 
of the university if he can help the people 
go free and grow righteous. It has 
brought you to the certainty of Christ 
that all things are yours — Moses and 
Paul, Babylon and Athens, university 
and factory. There are men among 
you who have entered into the salvation 
of seeing all things with the eyes and 



heart of Christ. I stand before you a 
moment to pray that some of you may 
find his mission at the gates of the uni- 
versity. Such a man will not come in 
hostility or in fear. He will come seeing 
what the university at bottom is and is 
on its way to do for mankind, as Isaiah 
saw what Cyrus at bottom was and was 
to do for mankind. He will say to the uni- 
versity what Isaiah said to Cyrus: "Thou 
art not God's enemy. Thou art God's 
man, appointed to marshal world-wide 
forces in service of his infinite charity." 
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SHAILER MATHEWS 



Matt. 10:27: I came not to send 
peace but a sword. 

We do not ordinarily think of the 
sword as a type of Christianity. The 
church has preferred the cross. Yet 
the two symbols are supplementary. 
The Christian life is one of peace, but it is 
also one of separation. Christianity is a 
message of peace but it is also a mes- 
sage of hatred. In an evil society peace 
is possible only on terms of uncondi- 
tional surrender. And that no earnestly 
good man will consider. 

Yet there is little doubt that most 
people conceive of religious life as a 
release from struggle, repose on God, 
deliverance from anxiety, emancipation 
from storms of passion. And assuredly 
no one would deny that to a greater or 



less degree all these conditions do result 
from religious faith. He who can see in 
the world about him the presence of a 
loving God has entered into a peace which 
the stormiest experience cannot destroy. 
He who finds within him the upspringing 
of faith is certainly helped to resist 
temptation and to live a self-controlled 
life. Such repose as this, however, 
is not the parent of inaction. Religious 
indifference is no more the rest of faith 
than chronic meddlesomeness is con- 
science. Both by temperament and by 
example Jesus was the last man to insist 
that his followers should withdraw from 
a world of moral struggle in order to 
avoid trouble. He saw the kingdom of 
God being stormed by strong men. His 
followers were to be meek, but they were 



